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THE DILEMMA OF DEFINITION? 


Language, and the other laborious instruments of life, being addressed 
to the medley of things, distract us from the obvious and render it ambiguous. 
We form the habit of asking what a thing is, a habit absurd if extended to! 
essences, 


SANTAYANA,. 


N current philosophy there are, I should say, two main conflicting 
attitudes toward the problem of definition. These attitudes 
are loosely and figuratively expressed by the famous line, ‘‘A rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet,’’ and by the homely 
proverb, ‘‘Give a dog a bad name and hang him.’’ By a turn of 
irony, the poetic line expresses the attitude of those hard-headed 
nominalists (as they like to think of themselves) who hold that a 
name is simply a name, and not a logical passport to the Heaven of 
Platonic Ideas. On the other hand, the realistic-sounding proverb 
about a dog and his precarious reputation suggests the views of 
those philosophers who fear that in naming an object they may 
do it some grave injustice. 

It will be useful, I think, to distinguish at least four meanings 
of the term ‘‘definition.’’ We may call these ‘‘bi-verbal,’’ ‘‘nom- 
inal,’’ ‘‘dictionary,’’ and so-called ‘‘real’’ definitions. But at once 
we encounter, in a technically aggravated form, the very dilemma 
of definition whose features I want to analyze and discuss. For 
there is little agreement among writers on logic as to what distinc- 
tions are here most fundamental or as to how the distinctions which 
are admitted as relevant should be named. Thus the distinctions 
I have marked above by means of certain terms qualifying the noun 
‘‘definition’’ are only a meager selection out of all the names which 
have been employed and recommended on various grounds. Phi- 
losophers have spoken of. definitions as verbal, analytic, synthetic, 
empirical, metaphysical, prescriptive, descriptive, genetic, exten- 
sive, intensive, ostensive, and so on. But not only are all these 
different words used in connection with the term ‘‘definition’’— 
that in itself would be confusing enough,—but the matter is in 

1 This paper, in substantially its present form, was read before the meeting 


of the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Association, held at 
Claremont, California, December, 1937. 
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reality much worse. For every writer does not take account of the 
same distinctions either of meaning or of fact, and even where two 
or more writers appear to have similar meanings in mind, they 
often, out of accident or caprice or in the interest of some meth- 
odology or metaphysics, apply different names to what is evidently 
the same meaning. 

However, I do not intend these remarks as ‘‘destructive criti- 
cism.’’ For we are all pretty much in the same boat, and, if I am 
right, without life-preservers. Consider, for example, the term 
‘‘nominal’’ as applied to a definition. What does it mean? Al- 
though I like the term ‘‘nominal’’ better than the term ‘‘real,’’ I 
am usually irritated and perplexed by not knowing clearly what 
my interlocutor, or the author I am reading, means by it. For (as 
I am inclined to say to myself) every definition is nominal in the 
sense that it is a name or word or other symbol which is being 
defined. Then I immediately realize that, although this statement 
is in the form of an assertion, it represents no fact about human 
usage or the structure of the world. It is in fact (accepting my 
definition of a ‘‘nominal definition’’) itself merely a nominal defi- 
nition, which—for a number of reasons—I think it would be con- 
venient or desirable for philosophers consistently to employ. But 
this, as you see, is a value judgment, and the interests and purposes 
expressed in it are evidently not very widely shared. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that we dislike the expression 
‘‘nominal definition’’; whereas to say that we are formulating 
‘*real definitions’’ gives us the feeling that we are carrying on 
fundamental and far-reaching investigations, such as laying bare, 
with systematic thoroughness, the objective structure of reality. 
If we are in this exalted state of mind, how annoying to be urged 
to stop and focus the great ranging searchlight of our reason upon 
such trivial questions as whether the words we are using have any 
definite meaning or whether, to put the matter bluntly, we know 
what we are talking about. Yet all of us, I dare say, including 
the most word-conscious positivists, feel this way at times. It is 
no doubt, too, one of the grand human feelings, and perhaps it 
should be cultivated instead of being withered by the vaso-motor 
constricting effect of semantic inhibitions. Quite possibly a 
painter preoccupied with his brushes and pigments will never paint 
a masterpiece. Still, a painter must be intimately familiar with 
the various technical uses of different brushes and pigments, if he 
is successfully to express his particular vision of the world. So, 
too, in philosophy, unless we are to hold that in this field knowing 
what we mean is incompatible with saying anything important—a 
conclusion intolerably cynical even to a naturalist! 
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However, the logical point I want to make is that if we say a 
definition is ‘‘real’’ when it analyzes a concept, or describes the 
structure of a fact, or still more vaguely, when it is concerned not 
merely with words but with realities, then various stubborn dif- 
ficulties arise. In the first place, if not taken to be merely a ty- 
pographical convenience, which might better be called a bi-verbal 
definition, used for the purpose of simplifying our processes of 
deduction or exposition, a nominal definition is also concerned with 
extra-linguistic ‘‘meanings,’’ such as (1) sensuous contents, 
whether simple or internally structured, (2) various intellectual 
or logical operations, and (3) overt experimental activities in- 
volving the manipulation of physical events. Therefore—with the 
qualification above introduced about bi-symbolic substitutions—I 
should say that all useful definitions are both nominal and real. 
But here again we must stop and ask ourselves: Does this last 
statement assert a fact? Is it a proposition or a definition? But 
we can not answer this latter question until we have agreed 
upon what is the difference between a definition and a proposition. 
And this, as it happens, is one of the matters in dispute. But 
whether the dispute, as some would doubtless feel inclined to 
assert, is merely verbal, or whether, as others would declare with 
no less feeling, the dispute is about a factual issue, is, if not a 
riddle, then a question which simply asks the same old question 
over again. 

Similar difficulties arise if we try to use any of the other terms 
listed above, instead of ‘‘nominal’’ or ‘‘real,’’ to explain what 
sort of definition we are talking about. But by way of partly sub- 
stantiating my argument, let us examine briefly an actual instance 
taken from a recent discussion of the nature of definitions. Thus 
Mr. Eaton quotes the statement of Whitehead and Russell that even 
though a definition be nominal, ‘‘ when what is defined is (as often 
occurs) something already familiar, such as cardinal or ordinal 
numbers, the definition contains an analysis of a common idea, 
and may therefore express a notable advance.’’ Mr. Eaton then 
proceeds to assert: ‘‘A nominal definition can never be the analysis 
of an idea; a real definition is always an analysis of an idea.’’? 
Now Eaton’s statement is obviously intended by him to be syn- 
thetic, and not a mere tautological consequence of what he thinks 
the expression ‘‘nominal definition’? ought to mean, or as a re- 
statement of what he has already defined it to mean. He plainly 
thinks that Russell and Whitehead have fallen into a serious error, 
and that he is doing his duty, as the writer of a textbook on logic, 
when he corrects their mistake. For does he not know what a 
‘nominal definition’’ really is? 

2R. M. Eaton, General Logic, p. 300. 
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In an effort to escape from such metaphysical howlers, it might 
be better to speak of personal and social, instead of nominal and 
real, definitions. Still, this might be to jump from the frying pan, 
where we at least enjoy respectable company, into the fire, where 
we should burn alone. In any event, when I use in this paper the 
expression ‘‘personal definition’’ I shall mean the sort of definition 
which is simply the declaration of intent on the part of a writer 
to use a given term to signify a specific non-verbal meaning or 
range of meanings. Whereas by calling a definition ‘‘social’’ I 
shall mean that it is the sort of definition in which is formulated, 
after the manner of lexicographers, the meaning or meanings of 
a given term which are socially current or have been historically 
important. 

Of course the cognitive intent of a mind, as declared in a per- 
sonal definition, is conditioned in all sorts of complicated ways by 
the linguistic mores, the prevailing social habits of verbal usage. 
Still the distinction between personal intentions and social conven- 
tions, while relative and precarious and leading to nonsense and 
contradictions if pressed too far, is in my opinion of considerable 
pragmatic significance. Perhaps, indeed, the most important ques- 
tion, for understanding and communication, is not whether the 
definiendum is a word or a non-verbal entity, but whether a writer 
is using a term in accordance with some publicly established lin- 
guistic convention or whether he is using a term in accordance with 
some private linguistic convention which exists only in his own 
mind. If the latter is the case, then it follows that, strictly 
speaking, his definition can not be ‘‘true,’’* although it might be 
clear, unambiguous, self-consistent, and useful for his own pur- 
poses—his chief purpose possibly being to talk clearly and dis- 
tinctly to himself. On the other hand, a social definition might be 
true in the sense that it could be—in fact ‘‘ought’’ to be if it is 
to fulfill its intended purpose—a correct report of the meanings 
which are currently attached to, or have been historically connected 
with, the term being defined. 

We have still to deal with some of the difficult problems con- 
nected with the other kind of definition above referred to—I mean 
so-called real definitions. It would, of course, be impossible in the 


8 According to my own definitions and on the basis of certain relevant 
facts, I should say that a personal definition could be ‘‘true’’ only in the 
Pickwickian sense that the definiens was a true (i.e., a truthful and honest) 
expression of one’s own intentions regarding the use of the definiendum; 
whereas a social definition might be true in the sense that the definiens ‘‘cor- 
rectly’’ analyzed (with certain qualifications below suggested about the nature 
of ‘‘analysis’’), or accurately described, the meaning the definiendum has for 
a particular linguistic group. 
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compass of this brief paper to examine all the kinds of things which 
various philosophers have referred to by the name ‘‘real definition.’’ 
Therefore since we have no conventionally agreed upon meaning 
which is regularly attached to this expression, no unambiguous 
social or dictionary definition of the term, we must, if we are to 
sueceed in saying anything intelligible on the subject, make a more 
or less arbitrary selection out of a vaguely delimited range of possi- 
ble meanings. As I think one of the most plausible recent accounts 
of: real definitions is that of Cohen and Nagel (for the sake of 
simplicity hereinafter referred to as Cohen), I shall assume that if 
I can dispose of Cohen’s arguments I have answered a fortiori 
various other, in my opinion, more dubiously metaphysical theories 
of real definitions. 

According to Professor Cohen, a real definition, as distinguished 
from a nominal one, is true or false. It is true when the definiens 
gives a correct analysis of the meaning which attaches indepen- | 
dently to the definiendum ; and it is false when it gives an incorrect 
analysis of this independent meaning. Thus if one says that a 
‘‘eircle’’ is ‘‘a three-sided rectilinear figure,’’ this definition is 
plainly false, because we all know that what the definiens gives 
us is not the true analysis of the nature of a circle but the true 
analysis of the nature of a triangle. 

But what does this mean? I think only that we recognize this 
definiens, this so-called analysis of the ‘‘concept’’ of a triangle, 
as a conventional way of describing the figure which geometricians 
have agreed to call a triangle. The definiens does not analyze 
the allegedly ‘‘independent meaning”’ of the word ‘‘triangle’’; it 
is simply a concise statement, in proper or mathematically respect- 
able form, of the kind of rectilinear figure I am talking about, or 
people in general are talking about when they speak of triangles. 
But it does not follow from this, as is sometimes supposed, that 
such a way of interpreting definitions makes them completely ‘‘ar- 
bitrary.’’ Thus it is obviously better, for purposes of identifying 
and constructing the figure which we have agreed to call a ‘‘tri- 
angle,’’ to define it as a ‘‘three-sided rectilinear figure’’ than to 
define it as ‘‘a figure whose internal angles are equal to two right 
angles.’’ Hence we may reasonably say that the first of these ex- 
pressions defines the ‘‘essence’’ of a triangle, which is the meaning 
we start with, while the second expression refers to one of the 
““properties’’ of a triangle, which is—assuming the relevant defini- 
tions, axioms, and postulates of Euclidean geometry—deducible 
from this ‘‘essence.’’ But all this and much more that could be 
said about the matter should not make us lose sight of the main 
point, which is that unless the subject of our definition has already 
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been distinguished by some other characters than those which I 
predicate of it in my so-called analysis of it, then my analysis is 
no more than a personal definition of what I have agreed with 
myself to mean by the definiendum or it is a social definition, a 
synthetic proposition, which presupposes that both the definiendum 
and the definiens have independent meanings which can be known 
and analyzed and thus seen to be either the same or different. 

Of course if we agree to say, with Eaton, that a real definition 
states the equivalence in meaning of the independently meaningful 
definiendum and definiens, then it is (like my social definition) a 
synthetic proposition, which is true or false, depending upon both 
the verbal and non-verbal facts of the case. On the other hand, 
if we emphasize, as does Cohen, that in a real definition the definiens 
is an analysis of the meaning of the definiendum, then this real 
definition becomes an analytic proposition whose ‘‘truth’’ (if we 
eall it such) is a tautological consequence either of the meaning 
which has been implicitly assigned to the definiendum by the de- 
finer or of the meaning which he has accepted as being the ‘‘essen- 
tial content’’ conventionally symbolized by the definiendum. And 
since the allegedly independent meaning of the definiendum is 
usually vague, it is easy, under the cover of this verbal fog, for the 
rationalist to fool himself into thinking that the analysis he presents 
us with in the definiens is really the true quiddity wrapped up in 
the definiendum. By such—no doubt often unconscious—leger- 
demain, he has little trouble in pulling the ‘‘real’’ meaning out of 
the portmanteau words so common in philosophy. 

It has usually been considered, I believe, that a geometrical 
example of the type I have just partly analyzed is one of the hardest 
cases for a nominalist to deal with adequately. While I do not feel 
that I have dealt with it adequately, I think I have said enough to 
indicate along what lines such an analysis might proceed. How- 
ever, to avoid doing Professor Cohen any injustice, let us examine 
briefly his own example drawn from the Euthyphro. 


Both Socrates and his friend knew, in a rough way, what ‘‘piety’’ was. 
They understood, that is, to what sort of acts the term could be applied cor- 
rectly. But in seeking for a definition of ‘‘piety,’’ Socrates was searching 
for an analysis of that which the term represented. Consequently, he was 
pleased with the sort of answer Euthyphro gave, although, as the dialogue 
shows, he rejected it as false. Euthyphro’s definition may be put in the form: 

Piety -=- that which is dear to the gods. Df. 


Like a nominal definition, this real definition defines the word ‘‘piety’’ by 
means of an equivalent group of words. But, and this is the important point, 
the definiens is an analysis of the idea, form, type, or universal symbolized by 
‘*piety.’? Both the definiens and the definiendum refer to the same thing or 
character. They each possess a meaning independently of the process of 
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definition which equates them. The definiens, however, indicates the structure 
of that to which both refer.+ 


In the first place, Professor Cohen is in my opinion mistaken 
when he asserts, as he does in this passage, that Socrates and 
Euthyphro knew ‘‘to what sort of acts’’ the term ‘‘piety’’ could 
be ‘‘correctly’’ applied. True enough, Euthyphro is represented 
as fatuously puffed up with the conceit of such knowledge. But 
Socrates, so far from even claiming to possess true religious insight 
into the nature of piety, expressly declares a number of times 
that he is ignorant of, and confused about, these high matters. 
All Socrates and Euthyphro knew about piety is about all we know 
about it, namely, that the term is used in such a way as vaguely 
.to suggest that it has something to do with religion or worship or 
one’s duty to God or to the Gods. 

Professor Cohen’s next error, as it seems to me, lies in his as- 
sumption—for he is evidently not simply describing Socrates’ own 
view—that there is corresponding to the term ‘‘piety’’ a single 
universal idea: in Cohen’s words, that ‘‘the definiens is an an- 
alysis of the idea, form, type, or universal symbolized by ‘piety.’ ’’ 
This rationalistic assumption that corresponding to the term 
‘‘piety’’ there is a ‘‘form’’ which can be analyzed seems to me a 
question-begging dogma unsupported by empirical evidence, and, 
indeed, highly improbable on the basis of what we do know about 
the unavoidably vague and shifting meanings of terms like ‘‘piety’’ 
or ‘‘virtue’’ or ‘‘justice.’’ Unfortunately (for my argument) to 
go about proving the truth of this criticism would take a long 
book, instead of a short paper, if one considered all the facts and 
theories ‘which, in some way or other, are probably relevant. So 
I shall have to leave the matter with a number of questions which 
I think must be answered if one is reasonably to hold such a 
theory of definition. 

In the first place, what evidence is there for the view that 
there is a single form or ‘‘universal’’ which corresponds to the 
term ‘‘piety,’’ whatever the alleged ontological status of this 
‘‘form’’? If there is no such Idea, we can hardly speak of an- 
alyzing it either correctly or incorrectly. 

How on earth, in the second place, could we ever know that 
we had discovered, by means of the Socratic dialectic or any other 
conceivable method, the Idea which corresponds to the term? 
What would be the identifying marks of this Idea which is supposed 
to be the real and true Essence of Piety? To invert Mr. Laird’s 
mot about Hume’s theory, it would be a wise impression that knew 


4M. R. Cohen and E. Nagel, An Introduction to Logie and Scientific 
Method, p. 230. Their italics. 
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its own Platonic Idea. But even assuming that there is such an 
entity as the Idea of Piety, if we can not say to ourselves by what 
qualitative marks, or by what ‘‘logical’’ or experimental operations, 
this Idea may be identified, the whole investigation is from the 
outset irremediably stultified. For if one does not know in some 
sense what he is looking for I do not see how he can know whether 
or not he has found it. Indeed, he ean not even intelligently begin 
to look for such an Idea unless he has in mind, however tentatively, 
either a personal or a social definition of the term in question—in 
this case, of ‘‘piety.’’ But if he does have in mind such a defini- 
tion, on what basis, or in the light of what standard, can he ‘‘cor- 
rect’’ it? To be sure, if by some miracle he should apprehend 
the perfect Idea of Piety itself, and had, which he has not, any 
means of identifying it as such, then I suppose he might compare 
his previous idea with this, the allegedly one and only true Idea, 
and thus be able to correct his earlier sense-conditioned idea of 
piety. But this heavenly meeting of the pure soul of the disem- 
bodied philosopher with the Idea of Piety is, I dare say, not a likely 
contingency for unregenerate naturalists. Accordingly, for those 
of us who can not take seriously such a myth, however pretty or 
suggestive, there seems to be no alternative to falling back upon 
either the private definition or the extremely vague but more or 
less well-established public definition of the term ‘‘piety’’ with 
which we started. 

But suppose, in the third place, that our rationalist has dis- 
covered, by transcendental means unintelligible to the gross nat- 
uralist, this Idea of Piety. Are his difficulties then at an end? 
Far from it!: For what does it mean to analyze ‘‘correctly’’ such 
a Universal? Has not Santayana shown us that what is called the 
‘‘analysis’’ of a given essence is a process leading to and condition- 
ing the intuition of other essences, which latter can not intelligibly. 
be said either to constitute, or to be implied by, the essence an- 
alyzed? I think he has.5 And W. E. Johnson, working on the 
basis of somewhat different assumptions, has also made similar 
points in his discussion of the differences between analysis, reso- 
lution, and partition.® 

Therefore, if what Cohen and others call ‘‘real definitions’’ 
are different from either private nominal definitions or public dic- 
tionary definitions, they are, in my opinion, a logically respectable 
refuge for the most insidious and far-reaching confusions, in which 
unrecognized tautologies are foisted upon us as ‘‘necessary truths,”’ 
these so-called truths, by the verbal arts of hypostatization, being 


5 The Realm of Essence, pp. 83-89. 
6 Logic, Part I, pp. 110-112. 
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then transformed into the rational structure of the universe. Thus, 
however little there may be in a name, if you give one of suffi- 
ciently indeterminate meaning to some metaphysicians they will 
create out of it for you a nice ‘‘intelligible world,’’ an unknown 
realm for which, as Mr. Prall once remarked, ‘‘the only real 
evidence has been men’s dissatisfaction with existential facts and 
processes, which seem to them both unaccountable and unsatis- 
factory.’’? 

Of course, it would be possible to hold that the analysis of the 
definiendum which is given in the definiens of a real definition is 
an analysis that is guided by, or is based upon, the facts of social 
usage—without necessarily presupposing a Platonic theory of uni- 
versals. But unless it is assumed that there is a single definite idea 
in the minds of everyone who uses a given term, and unless we 
further assume that we know or have some way of finding out 
what this idea is (and both assumptions seem to me extremely 
dubious), I do not see how we can escape confusions and dilemmas 
quite as serious as those I outlined above in criticizing Professor 
Cohen’s theory. For if ‘‘social usage’’ is our ground and standard 
of judgment, we immediately find ourselves, particularly as re- 
gards abstract philosophical terms, in such appalling quandaries 
as those described by Ogden and Richards, with their fourteen 
meanings of ‘‘meaning’’ and seventeen meanings of ‘‘beauty,’’ in 
which latter I suppose the believers in real definitions could dis- 
cover, by analysis, seventeen different ‘‘true’’ definitions of beauty 
—or even, I dare say, which of the seventeen is alone ‘‘really’’ true. 

‘‘Real definitions’? having turned out, upon analysis, to be 
only a speciously verbal means of escape, we appear to be left in 
our dilemma. And this dilemma is not, I believe, a factitious 
consequence of any arbitrary assumptions about philosophic method 
which are peculiar to so-called critical empiricism. On the con- 
trary, it is a dilemma that arises quite naturally out of the or- 
dinary linguistic situation in which we find ourselves. After some 
fashion, we know a language. We sometimes feel that we have 
thoughts which are worth expressing and somewhat less frequently, 
no doubt, we feel that others have thoughts which it would be worth 
our while to try to understand. But our bungling and often com- 
pletely unsuccessful attempts to use this language, which we think 
we know, for purposes of intellectual communication, and our usual 
state of bewilderment upon trying to follow the philosophical dis- 
course of others, create in many of us a sense of conflict and 
frustration. Some of us, however, are apparently not reconciled 
to the naturalness, the inevitability, of this predicament; hence we 


7 University of California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 13, p. 154. 
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become an easy mark for some doctor of philosophy who wants to 
prescribe for us a ‘‘new method’’ which, if religiously followed, 
will in no time solve all our problems, and prevent future philo- 
sophical headaches. 

But if I am not mistaken, the dilemma in which we are involved, 
while’ it may be mitigated, can not be fully resolved. For if we 
try to use words as other men do, we quickly find, particularly 
in metaphysics where spatio-temporal referents are mostly lacking, 
that these words have been and are at the present time used in so 
many different senses—if, indeed, they are used in any clear sense 
at all—that there is little hope of our being understood unless we 
go into endless qualifications. But if we do this, our writing be- 
comes so complicated and involved that few persons can, and still 
fewer will trouble themselves to try to, follow the verbal labyrinth 
of our thought. Suppose, on the other hand, that in our irritation 
at this state of affairs, we say (of course only to ourselves in 
private) to hell with verbal conventions and philosophic traditions, 
let us start out afresh, define our terms in our own way, and thus 
avoid all the old confusions. The calamities that await us, social 
as well as logical, if we grab this horn of the dilemma, are very 
disconcerting indeed to all but the most thick-skinned positivists. 
In the first place, if we are not lucky, we shall be called pig-headed 
egoists, who are vainly trying to invent a language, instead of at 
once, without all this quibbling about definitions, proceeding to 
our proper philosophic task of revealing the ultimate nature of 
Truth, Goodness, and Beauty for the instruction and edification of 
mankind. What is perhaps of more logical importance is that the 
fact will soon be forced upon us—if we have not taken flight into 
schizophrenia to escape our difficulties—that our bold logical enter- 
prise was quite visionary and is impossible to carry out rigorously 
in practice. It may come as a shock to us to discover the full 
extent of our dependence upon the social expressions in language 
of other minds, to realize, perhaps for the first time, how hopelessly 
our ideas are entangled with words, if indeed most of them are not 
just words, plus various laryngeal habits and ineffable feelings. 
Moreover, even if we could start with freshly-coined terms, by the 
time the meanings we wish to give these new terms were adequately 
explained, either with other new words (an endless regress here, 
of course), or with old ones, or with gestures of some kind, our 
shining new symbols would have become sadly tarnished by the 
inescapable influences of the prevailing intellectual climate, to say 
nothing of other changes in meaning brought about by metaphorical 
shifts of all degrees of subtlety, and through what may be called 
linguistic accidents. 
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Such, according to my diagnosis, is the linguistic functional 
disorder from which we all suffer. But, in view of its ubiquity, 
perhaps we might better call it the normal ego-symbolic predica- 
ment of the human mind. When it comes to home remedies, rang- 
ing from private self-analysis to public attacks upon our oppo- 
nents, each of us no doubt has his favorite. Upon the many 
therapeutic virtues of my own remedy, I expatiate in another place.® 
But any self-appointed physician of the soul who imagines that 
he knows some way of bringing our ideas to birth unmaimed, 
whether by practicing the ancient Socratic arts of midwifery or by 
following some modern scientific methods of inducing ‘‘twilight 
sleep,’’ might do well to ponder the candid statement of Dr. Ber- 
hard Hart, the famous London psychiatrist, who recently said that 
in the course of his long practice he had experimented with many 
psychotherapeutic methods, and that each of these methods proved 
efficacious so long as, but only so long as, he himself believed in it. 

It may be well to try to sum up, briefly and with a minimum 
of rhetoric, some of the main points I have attempted to make in 
this paper, as well as certain underlying assumptions of my 
argument. 

1. The meanings of words, like the names of events, are logically 
conventions, which are the result either of personal declarations of 
intent or they are the social products of more or less definitely 
established, though always changing, habits of verbal usage. 

2. The former sort of convention I have called personal or 
private definitions; the latter, social or public definitions. "When 
a definition is formulated merely in the interest of greater sim- 
plicity and convenience in symbolic manipulation, I have referred 
to it (following Johnson’s usage) as a ‘‘bi-verbal definition.’’ 

3. A ‘‘personal definition’’ is a way of setting up a linguistic 
convention relating a given symbol (the definiendum) by means of 
other symbols (the definiens) to a specific non-verbal meaning or 
range of meanings. The fundamental purpose of such a definition 
is to explain one’s meaning, what he is talking about, and thus 
avoid remediable vagueness and ambiguity, with their resulting 
confusion and misunderstanding. 

4. A ‘‘social definition’’ is a way of formulating—after suitable 
investigations employing the methods of the lexicographer and 
semantist—the meaning or meanings which a given term (the 
definiendum) already has for a, particular group at a particular 
time in a particular place. Such a definition explains these con- 
ventional meanings by the use of other symbols (the definiens) 


8 A Theory of Value, pp. 1-43, Scribner’s, 1938 
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presumably clearer, more precise, or better understood than the 
word being defined. 

5. Both personal and social definitions are nominal in the sense 
that the definiendum is a name. Whether both are also ‘‘real’’ 
or ‘‘empirical,’’ ‘‘prescriptive’’ or ‘‘descriptive,’’ ‘‘analytic’’ or 
‘“synthetic,’’ ‘‘true’’ or ‘‘false,’’ are questions which, as we have 
seen, can not be answered unequivocally without previous careful 
definition of these highly ambiguous adjectives. Furthermore, in 
view of the fact that there are no clear and firmly established 
linguistic conventions regulating the use in philosophy of these 
terms, it is well-nigh impossible to discover and, accordingly, to 
formulate the ‘‘correct’’ social definitions of these terms. It fol- 
lows that if the results of our semantic investigation are not so 
vague as to be unintelligible and hence intellectually useless, these 
results will reveal, in all probability, not one ‘‘correct’’ social 
definition of any one of these terms, but instead a plurality of 
shifting meanings, often not clearly distinguished from each other, 
and changing more or less from one philosopher’s usage to that of 
another, as well as varying from one to another historical period. 
Therefore, on the basis of these and other considerations suggested 
above, I conclude that a writer must frequently, unless he wishes 
to invite all sorts of misunderstandings, resort to personal defini- 
tions; and I refer, as a case in point, to this very problem as to 
whether a definition is ‘‘real’’ or ‘‘true,’’ and so on. Thus a 
philosopher who might be glad enough to accept the social defini- 
tion of a term, if there were such a definition sufficiently clear and 
precise for his purposes, is often forced, in an effort to avoid con- 
fusion and misunderstanding, to give a meaning to the term, in 
short, to set up a personal definition of it. But such a personal 
definition will, by hypothesis, lack. linguistic currency, the con- 
ventional stamp of established usage, as well as the comforting 
sense of moral agreement, of approval or disapproval, which a social 
definition usually connotes. How natural and inevitable, ac- 
cordingly, that a personal definition is not only, so to speak, lack- 
ing in solidity and vitality and ‘‘reality,’’ but also is likely to be 
stigmatized (like a piece of counterfeit money) as a symptom of 
anti-social tendencies in the definer—the usual fate of the reformer 
with clear intentions which he naively tries to make public con- 
ventions. 

6. Hence our dilemma. Any intellectually self-respecting 
philosopher demands, on the one hand, a high degree of clarity and 
unambiguity in the words he employs. But, on the other hand, he 
stands fully as much in need of social support and agreement in 
his use of words. For without this latter his so-called clear and 
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unambiguous definitions are in fact pragmatically non-significant 
in the public context in which he lives and thinks and writes, and 
in which he would like to make his ideas both socially effective and 
reasonably well understood—often two very different, not to say 
incompatible, things. If this is not a ‘‘dilemma,’’ I do not know 
what the word means! 

7. As for ways out of the dilemma, I have tried to show that, 
Professor Cohen’s ‘‘real definitions’’ lead us into a blind alley. 
This leaves us, so far as I can see, only with the uninspiring em- 
pirical alternative that (a) we personally define our terms as 
clearly as possible whenever in a particular context such definition 
seems to be necessary in order to avoid misunderstandings, and 
(b) that we make these definitions as near as may be to the public 
norms of meaning, if any, which prevail in the social group to 
which we address our thoughts. This way of proceeding is hardly 
novel in theory, and will, of course, perform no miracles; but if 
conscientiously adhered to in practice, it may prevent some of the 
worst muddles. 


JOHN R. REn. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 





WHAT IS EMPIRICAL PHILOSOPHY? 


NUMBER of factors in the present scene suggest the need for 
a re-examination of the meaning of the phrase ‘‘empirical 
philosophy.’’ Outstanding among these is the confusion associated 
with the phrase as it occurs in contemporary philosophical dis- 
course; a typical example may be found in the controversy of 
Lamprecht, Bertocci, and Pratt;' all three of these writers are 
empiricists, yet there seem to be basic disagreements among them. 
A second factor is the general interest in meaningfulness and veri- 
fiability, stimulated by the writings of the logical positivists (who 
now prefer to be called ‘‘logical empiricists,’’ or ‘‘scientific em- 
piricists’’), but rapidly spreading outside the boundaries of this 
group and engaging the attention of a number of writers on epis- 
temology. Finally, mention should be made of the fact that it is 
difficult if not impossible to find a non-empirical philosopher today ; 
this suggests the need for re-orienting the traditional discussion. 
The problem is no longer whether one is to be a rationalist or an 
empiricist, but what sort of an empiricist one is to be. I shall try 
in this paper to offer certain considerations relevant to the clarifica- 
tion of this issue. 
As a focal center for the discussion I propose to take two phrases 


1This JourNAL, Vol. XXXVI (1939), pp. 263-274. 
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from the discussion referred to above: ‘‘A hypothesis is derived 
from an analysis of facts,’’? and ‘‘A hypothesis goes beyond the 
facts without contradicting them.’’* I take it that Lamprecht 
would include only hypotheses of the former kind within the scope 
of the empirical method, while I believe that Bertocci would in- 
clude also hypotheses of the latter kind. But whether the writers 
mentioned would hold the views which I have attributed to them is 
not important for the purposes of this paper. I have taken these 
phrases only as descriptive of types of empiricism which are to be 
subjected to examination. In what follows the former may be 
called the ‘‘narrow empiricism’’ and the latter may be characterized 
as the ‘‘ wider empiricism. ’’ 


I 


Let us examine, first, what is common to these positions, i.e., 
what is involved in the very notion of hypothesis, however in- 
terpreted, and what is implied by the demand that hypotheses be 
included in legitimate philosophical subject-matter. It seems that 
a certain clarification is required with reference to this basic point. 

In the first place, the admission of hypotheses implies that there 
is something in need of explanation. Whatever else hypotheses 
may do their chief function is to explain, and if there is no need 
for explanation there is no need for-hypotheses. Consequently the 
admission of hypotheses implies that one has gone beyond a strict 
positivism. The task of philosophy is more than the mere descrip- 
tion of facts. However entertaining Adam’s task of naming the 
animals may have been, he can not be said to have been philosophiz- 
ing according to this conception of the term. Hypotheses arise 
because we are not satisfied with the mere ‘‘givenness’’ of facts and 
demand something more in the way of interpretation, understand- 
ing, and explanation. Both the narrow and the wider empiricisms, 
therefore, are anti-positivistic in their recognition of the need for 
explanation and of the part which hypotheses may play in satisfy- 
ing this need. 

In the second place, the admission of hypotheses implies the 
tacit recognition of something in addition to that which is to be 
explained. One would like to express this by saying that every 
hypothesis goes beyond the facts in some sense, but this formulation 
would hardly be fair to the narrow empiricism. What would be 
admitted, however, even by this narrow empiricism is that the 
explanation of the facts can not be ‘‘in’’ the facts in any immediate 

2 Ibid., p. 272. Lamprecht admits that the precise interpretation of this 


phrase is the real point at issue. 
8 Ibid., p. 264. 
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or direct sense, for it would then be one of the facts and would itself 
require explanation. Consequently if it is ‘‘in’’ the facts at ail it 
must be there covertly, or by suggestion, or in some other obscure 
manner. In this sense every hypothesis may be said to require 
the notion of something ‘‘behind,’’ ‘‘beyond,’’ ‘‘beneath,’’ ‘‘above’’ 
the facts, or in some other way present but not on the surface. Of 
course, the hypothesis may not be ‘‘in’’ the facts at all, but may be 
merely a linguistic convenience, a heuristic device, a fiction, or a 
construct. But even in such a case, I think, there is an implied 
recognition of something in addition to that which is to be explained. 
For how is the adequacy of any explanatory notion measured? 
Not merely in terms of its capacity to ‘‘account for’’ the given 
facts, but also in terms of its capacity to bring to light new facts. 
However, these new facts can not be data in quite the same sense 
that the facts which originally proposed the problem are. Hence 
the use of hypotheses—even when these are considered merely as 
scaffolding to be destroyed when the edifice is completed—implies 
the recognition of the indefinite extensibility of the realm of facts. 
Future facts are not given here and now, and can not be admitted 
if we accept a rigid definition of ‘‘fact’’; but they will be given, 
and must be acknowledged to have a more compelling factual char- 
acter than, say, fairies or centaurs. The point is, merely, that once 
we have agreed on the need for hypotheses we are forced to enlarge 
our conception of what is to be called ‘‘fact.’’ 

In the third place, the admission of hypotheses implies the recog- 
nition of some sort of technique by which they may be ‘‘derived 
from’’ the facts. Hypotheses do not arise from nowhere. They 
are always relevant to the facts which suggested them in the first 
place, and to the facts which verify them. Even more specifically, 
hypotheses imply facts. Consequently, the operational route for 
the derivation of hypotheses is from implied facts to implying 
hypotheses, i.e., the inductive route, according to one of the many 
meanings of the word ‘‘induction.’’ But this merely locates the 
problem, and solves nothing. Granted that hypotheses may be 
derived from facts by inductive operations, what, precisely, is the 
nature of these operations? The narrow empiricism insists that 
they be described as ‘‘analysis of the facts’’; the wider empiricism 
maintains that in addition certain operations roughly described as 
“going beyond the facts without contradicting them’’ must be ad- 
mitted. Common to both positions, therefore, there is the two-fold 
recognition of (1) a realm of fact’ which can, presumably, as a final 
court of appeal, be pointed to and is quite obviously given, and (2) 
a realm of hypothetical entities which can not be pointed to, but is 
‘“‘hinted at,’’ in the realm of fact, and must be clarified and ren- 
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dered more obvious by the performance of specifiable operations. 
One can say that the hypothetical entities are given through the 
operations, but not without them. 

This does not seem to advance the problem very far. But I 
think it goes far enough to clarify the essential issue. Granting 
that we are going to admit hypotheses, i.e., granting that the prob- 
lem of explanation is a legitimate one, the further problem is to 
discover that operational route which will automatically reject all 
‘*bad’’ hypotheses and which will equally effectively admit only 
‘*oood’’ hypotheses. The two extreme solutions are obviously un- 
satisfactory. In our desire to eliminate ‘‘bad’’ hypotheses we can 
adopt the operational principle of the positivist, and reject all 
hypotheses whatsoever. Or in our desire to provide for ‘‘good’’ 
hypotheses we can adopt the operational principle of the specula- 
tive metaphysician, and admit even the most random and uncon- 
trolled guesses as legitimate hypotheses. The positivist ends by 
being simple-minded; the metaphysician, by being muddle-headed. 
Narrow empiricism, while not positivistic in the extreme form, pre- 
fers simple-mindedness to muddle-headedness; wider empiricism, 
while not allying itself with speculative metaphysics, prefers mud- 
dle-headedness to simple-mindedness. We have, therefore, a con- 
tinuum of positions: strict positivism, narrow empiricism, wider 
empiricism, speculative metaphysics. The problem of empiricism, 
it seems to me, is to specify more precisely the nature of this serial 
arrangement of attitudes. Apart from such considerations, to say 
that one is an empiricist is like saying that a stick is long or an 
object is heavy ; specifications of how much are imperative. 


II 


Granting that this is the proper formulation of the issue, an 
important problem remains. Just how adequate are the phrases 
which I have chosen to represent, respectively, the narrow and the 
wider empiricisms, when we are confronted with the task of plac- 
ing them on this continuum of possible positions? Clearly, ‘‘an- 
alysis of the facts’’ represents a position which is predominantly 
positivistic, a position which insists that all hypotheses should 
remain ‘‘close’’ to the facts. Similarly, ‘‘going beyond the facts 
without contradicting them’’ represents a position which admits 
many speculative possibilities, a position which is inclined to favor 
hypotheses somewhat more ‘‘distant’’ from the facts. But, while 
there are positions of these kinds, I feel that the phrases are 
eminently unsuited to describe them precisely. In fact, I am con- 
vinced that no hypothesis is ever derived by analysis of the facts, 
and that every hypothesis goes beyond the facts without contradict- 
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ing them. It will be the task of this and the following section to 
justify this conviction. 

Let us begin by examining the phrase ‘‘analysis of the facts.”’ 
This may have one of several possible meanings. 

(1) ‘‘ Analysis of the facts’’ is equivalent to ‘‘deduction from 
the facts.’’ It seems unlikely that this is the meaning intended by 
those who claim that hypotheses should be derived by analysis of the 
facts. Lamprecht, for example, expresses his objection to this in- 
terpretation.t Certainly such a theory commits one to a type of 
rationalism which is in general distasteful to all kinds of empiricism. 
For if facts imply hypotheses, and hypotheses imply future facts 
in terms of which they are to be verified, the only conclusion is that 
the present implies the future, i.e., that facts imply other facts. 
This involves the assumption that nature is a deductive scheme of 
such a kind that from knowledge of one part knowledge of another 
part could be deduced. Hypotheses, according to this conception, 
would be implicitly given, and the operation of derivation would 
be logical deduction. Hypotheses would be hinted at in the same 
sense that the premises of a deductive system hint at the theorems 
that can be deduced from them. 

(2) ‘‘ Analysis of the facts’’ is equivalent to ‘‘rendering clear 
that which is obscurely given, vague, or indistinet.’’ According to 
this interpretation analysis is identical with clarification. Suppose 
I am awakened in the night and see a vague shape moving near the 
window. As my eyes become focused, and my attention more acute 
I discover that it is the curtain blowing in the breeze. I analyze 
the vague shape into the definite curtain-blowing-in-breeze, and it 
is presumably by some such operation as this that I derive a scien- 
tifie hypothesis, e.g., the hypothesis of molecules. Now the problem 
of vagueness is itself vague and has only recently been subjected to 
scrutiny. The outcome of these discussions is that vagueness is a 
complex term, which is roughly a function of three variables, a term 
T, a group of persons G, and a series of objects S. In a somewhat 
different approach V. C. Aldrich * argues that vague data have the 
Same status as determinables (in Johnson’s use of this term). Com- 
mon to these two positions is the conclusion that vague data do not 
exist in quite the same way that precise data do. This seems to 
substantiate the conviction which most of us have uncritically that 
vague data do not ‘‘really’’ exist; the world is made up only of 
precise data, and in a complete enumeration of the objects which 


4 Loc, cit., p. 274. 

5 See the articles by Max Black (Philosophy of Science, Vol. 4, pp. 427- 
455) and C. G. Hempel (Ibid., Vol. 6, pp. 163-180). 

6 ‘** Are There Vague Sense Data?’’, Mind, Vol. XLIII, pp. 477-482. 
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make up the world we should not have to mention vague objects as 
well as precise objects. This seems to argue for the thesis that 
clarification is a process of substitution, ie., a process in which 
vague data are eliminated and replaced by precise data. Now if 
this is the case then certainly the process of clarification can not be 
identified with the process of deriving hypotheses. Explanation by 
hypotheses is not explanation away. To be sure, many have main- 
tained this; since heat is vague while molecules are precise, the 
discovery of molecules is equivalent to explaining away heat; the 
world contains no heat, but only molecules in motion. This is cer- 
tainly an erroneous conception of scientific explanation. A scien- 
tific hypothesis never replaces the entity which it explains; the 
hypothesis is something else which must be brought into the picture 
in order to account for something which is an undeniable fact of 
experience. Consequently it seems to me that the derivation of 
hypotheses is not properly identified with analysis in this sense. 
The essential feature of a hypothesis is its obscurity with reference to 
that which is to be explained. Hypotheses must be more conjectural 
than that which they account for. The curtain-blowing-in-breeze is 
not more conjectural than the vague shape from which it was ob- 
tained by analysis. There certainly is such an activity as clarifica- 
tion in this sense, but it is a process of discovering facts, not 
hypotheses. 

It is easy to see why such an interpretation of analysis would 
satisfy those of positivistic leanings. The positivist desires cer- 
tainty above all things, and he avoids hypotheses simply because 
there is always the possibility that they are pure inventions. But 
hypotheses which are obtained by analysis can not be inventions, for 
analysis is discovery. This, in fact, is claimed to be the essential 
advantage of the analytic operational route over that which ‘‘goes 
beyond the facts.’’ It is needless to point out, however, that the 
advocate of the wider empiricism would hardly admit this distinc- 
tion. He would insist upon the importance of verificatory tech- 
niques, and would point out that he is ‘‘discovering’’ hypothetical 
entities in quite the same sense that the narrow empiricist is. 

(3) ‘‘Analysis of the facts’’ is equivalent to ‘‘making logical 
constructions out of the facts.’’ This, I take it, is what Russell 
means by ‘‘analysis’’ in his conception of the analytic method in 
philosophy. His basic doctrine is that wherever possible logical 
constructions are to be substituted for inferred entities. The reason 
for this is clear, at least on Russell’s presuppositions. Logical con- 
structions are ‘‘close’’ to the data since they involve no assumption 
of an existential factor; but inferred entities must be more ‘‘dis- 
tant’’ from the data since they involve the assumption of an entity 
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of some sort whose existence can not be clearly established. Detailed 
criticism of this position would take us too far afield, and I shall be 
obliged to state my objection dogmatically. A logical construction, 
if it is a pure logical construction, can not explain. Russell’s 
logical constructions are not pure. He allows an existential factor 
to creep in surreptitiously. When he substitutes the class of per- 
spectives for the metaphysical substratum in which the perspectives 
inhere he is only letting the notion of possible perspective do the 
work of the substratum; he prefers existential possibilities to 
existential substrata, but he does not eliminate existents. The same 
is true of all logical constructions. If they are logical constructions 
they can not explain, and if they are to explain they can not be 
logical constructions. A very recent formulation of this point of 
view deserves quotation. 


All logically constructed hypotheses are inevitably circular. . . . From the 
point of view of operationism or logical empiricism attempts on the part of 
science to make predictions involve a contradiction. The only indubitable facts 
are those contained in the original protocols or observations. At time t, under 
conditions c, events e were recorded. ... Science is a vast and impressive 
tautology. Its laws are summaries of observations, its hypotheses involve 
arguments that are circular. Since its explanations are true only if they can 
be demonstrated empirically, they explain nothing that is not already known.’ 


Professor Pratt is correct as far as he has gone. If all scientific 
hypotheses are logical constructions science is one immense tautol- 
ogy. What he should have added § is that since science is clearly 
not a tautology scientific hypotheses can not be constructions. 


7C. C. Pratt, The Logic of Modern Psychology, New York, Macmillan, 
1939, pp. 152-155. 

8In fairness to Professor Pratt it should be mentioned that elsewhere, 
and perhaps inconsistently with the reference quoted, he intimates that mere 
observations are insufficient for science. ‘‘Science thrives on guesses and 
would make slow progress without them’’ (p. 121). ‘‘By material properties 
is meant those events which are directly observed. . . . Formal properties are 
intended, with the help of operational logic, to carry scientific imagination 
beyond observation. ... If they merely summarize observations in a termi- 
nology that derives from a different set of linguistic concepts, they may be 
defined as precisely as are the material properties, for they are the material 
properties expressed in different but synonymous phrases. If, however, in 
addition to summarizing observations, they also suggest items in terms of 
which the observations may be explained, an element of non-operational mean- 
ing has then entered in. But this element is not scientific nonsense, for its 
meaning is governed by the observations’’ (pp. 138-139). ‘‘ Material proper- 
ties are of little importance in and of themselves. The formal properties which 
the material properties define are the important concern of science’’ (p. 140). 
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III 


It remains only to be shown that every hypothesis goes beyond 
the data in some sense. Bertocci phrases this by saying that hy- 
potheses go beyond the facts without contradicting them. This 
consists of two parts which may be discussed separately: (a) Every 
hypothesis goes beyond the facts. (b) No hypothesis contradicts 
the facts. 

(a) Every hypothesis goes beyond the facts. The obvious source 
of contention in this proposition is the word ‘‘fact.’? What must 
be recognized is that once we have admitted the legitimacy of ex- 
planation we are committed to a conception of the indefinite ex- 
tensibility of the realm of fact. That which explains can never be 
a fact of exactly the same kind as that which is explained, for that 
which explains is never ‘‘given’’ in quite the same way as that which 
is explained. The former is ‘‘hinted at,’’ the latter is present in 
some less disputable sense. The compulsion of explanation means 
that we have recognized the factuality of hints. What is factual 
in one sense turns our attention to something which is factual in 
another sense. We have already seen that the notion of explanation 
compels us to enlarge the realm of fact to include the future as 
well as the present. But this seems to me to be only one of many 
possible dimensions on which the realm of fact must be extended. 
Present facts give hints of past facts; macroscopic objects give 
hints of microscopic objects; concrete objects give hints of abstrac- 
tions; facts about parts of the universe give hints of facts about 
the universe as a whole; facts about objects which are spatially 
near give hints of facts about distant objects. If we employ a very 
limited conception of fact, every one of these explanatory excursions 
is a journey beyond fact. But such a journey, in turn (through the 
use of verificatory techniques), discloses merely a new realm of fact. 
Hence to the extent to which the explanatory entity is different from 
the facts which it explains it goes beyond fact, but to the extent to 
which it satisfactorily explains it is factual in its own special sense. 
This seems to be the truth and error in the statement that every 
hypothesis goes beyond the facts. 

(b) No hypothesis contradicts the facts. This statement is true 
in a very obvious sense, and false in a somewhat more obscure sense. 
Consider, first, the sense in which it istrue. The verification of any 
hypothesis consists in a comparison of its implications with facts. 
If the predictions are incompatible with the facts the hypothesis 
is considered to be disconfirmed, and is rejected. Hence no hy- 
pothesis can have implications incompatible with the facts. 

But the statement is false if it means that no hypothesis can 
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differ in significant ways from the facts which it explains. It is 
perfectly possible (perhaps inevitable) that a hypothesis should 
exhibit features of novelty when it is compared with the facts which 
suggested it in the first place. Since the hypothetical entity is not 
given among the facts (in the limited sense of this word) it may be 
supposed to have a different sort of factuality. It is characteristic 
of all hypothetical entities that they are ‘‘unusual.’’ Molecules 
do not have temperature, and are therefore very unusual when 
compared with. macroscopic objects; atoms do not have color; elec- 
trons do not (or, at least, may not) have spatio-temporal locations. 
The past is quite unusual when compared with the present. Un- 
observed objects, when compared with observed objects, have seemed 
to some writers to be so unusual as to be self-contradictory. Per- 
fect levers, perfect triangles, and the rest are very unusual when 
compared with the realm of fact which suggested them in the first 
place, and many writers are tempted to say that they must con- 
sequently be fictions and not empirical entities. But this depends 
on how we define ‘‘empirical’’ in the first place. If we define 
‘‘empirical’’ in terms of the property EH, then whatever lacks this 
property will contradict and be beyond the facts. Consequently 
it is perfectly possible for a hypothesis to contradict the facts. 

If any conclusion to this discussion is necessary it may be stated 
as follows: Certain words, such as ‘‘fact’’ and ‘‘empirical’’ require 
re-definition. That they are highly general words, each compre- 
hending several types, seems likely. That these types are capable 
of serial arrangement is possible. If this is the case the importance 
of metrical, or at least of topological, considerations in connection 
with any discussion which employs such words is obvious. A fact is 
not merely a fact but a fact of a certain level (degree of clarity, 
basicality, indispensability, ultimacy of reference). An empiricist 
is not merely an empiricist, but an empiricist of a certain scope 
(degree of liberality, generosity, open-mindedness, inclusiveness of 
outlook). The-extremes of these dimensions represent, at the one 
end, the world view and the intellectual attitude of the positivist, 
who limits the factual to the here and now, and considers all else as 
construction, and at the other end, the world view and intellectual 
attitude of the anti-positivist, who finds the world composed of a 
number of things, many of them confused and obscure, but all of 
them giving promise of yielding to clarification, and who takes in 
this extremely diversified world a genuinely speculative interest. 


A. CorNELIUS BENJAMIN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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HABIT, FACT, AND VALUE 


HE situation which confronts the person who would relate fact 
and value is the difference in meaning between the assertions, 
X is, and X ought to be. We know from the very start of our in- 
quiry that unless we assume the rightness of things, we can never 
logically infer that any fact.is as it ought to be. We are constantly 
correcting our experience by standards which at one time would 
have been called ideal, and we are constantly calling our ideals to 
the test of fact. There would therefore seem to be some intimate 
relation between the two realms, but what it is has so far escaped 
our philosophers. 

Theories of value when they tackle this problem swing between 
the two extremes of denying the existence of fact—as Fichte 
seemed to do at times—and of denying the existence of value. 
Though the technique of refusing something called ‘‘reality’’ to 
the troublesome is traditional in philosophy, the unreal usually 
turns out to be just as efficacious as the real in stimulating be- 
havior. The most orthodox Christian Scientist has to admit that 
unreal matter and unreal pain and unreal evil and all the other 
Plotinian unrealities do just as much harm as if they were real, 
and the toughest materialist has to admit sooner or later that the 
illusion of values proves as powerful a kinetic force as billiard cues 
and pistons. The same puzzle faces the idealist who in his soberer 
moments wonders why unreal matter should provide such an 
obstacle to the realization of the Good. 

It would appear sound to the writer of this note to assert that 
the two expressions, X is and X ought to be, are logically inde- 
pendent. There are no ways that he has discovered of inferring 
one from the other without an additional assumption, such as 
Whatever is, is right, or Whatever is right, is. Nor does the tech- 
nique of inserting the word ‘‘really’’ before is and right appeal to 
him as a satisfactory method of handling the problem. He would 
prefer then to admit the logical independence of the two assertions 
and look for a non-logical relation between them. 

That relation would seem to him to be historical. He would 
maintain that one can observe the generation of value from fact in 
the psychology of habit. 

That the instrumental values lie in the field of fact has probably 
never been seriously questioned. To say that sugar is good for 
sweetening coffee involves no profound searching of the metaphysi- 
cal heavens for a metempirical meaning of ‘‘good for.’’ If we 
understand the meaning of ‘‘sweet’’ in this context, we can make 
a simple prediction which can be verified as any other prediction 
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is verified. The problem arises in the case of terminal or inherent 
values, things which are presumably good-in-themselves. Such 
values, which are self-substantiated, Virtue, Beauty, Charity, and 
so on, which lead to nothing beyond themselves, but are themselves 
the justification of what leads to them, cause all the trouble. 

It has been observed that obsolete instruments take on terminal 
value. The so-called fine arts were, so far as we know their his- 
tory, useful arts in their origin. They would seem to have been 
means of attaining certain ends which are now completely for- 
gotten. It is of interest nowadays only to an anthropologist—and 
a historian of values—that the drawings of Font de Gaume were 
the tools of magic. We quite properly admire them for something 
which we call ‘‘esthetic values’’ alone. Similarly our social eti- 
quette is valued for its own sake regardless of its quaint origins 
in primitive superstitions. Our houses and art galleries are filled 
with things which were originally intended to be useful and whose 
utility searcely interests a soul who comes to look at them. There 
is nO more reason to consider our attitude wrong than there is to 
sneer at a man who has a fireplace in a New York apartment. One 
should not judge a thing by its original purpose but by its present 
purpose. 

Nevertheless it is of the utmost interest to notice that terminal 
values do grow out of obsolescent instrumental values. Every 
locus of value is probably multivalent and the most primitive man 
may very well have found complete artistic satisfaction in making 
images which he would also use for magical ends. But the point 
of our observation is not that the original instrumental value dies, 
leaving the original terminal value to survive, but that as it dies 
it turns into a terminal value. Practically every human interest 
and capacity, eating, looking, hearing, procreation, dying, has this 
two-fold—really more than two-fold—set of values. Each is use- 
ful and each is self-substantiated. Each is daily evaluated from 
the two points of view. But when the utility of each becomes 
less apparent—and of course in the examples chosen it could never 
completely disappear—then ‘‘beauty’’ emerges and each activity 
begins to be criticized in esthetic terms rather than in practical 
terms. If we had chosen activities which could become obsolete 
—an approach to them is found in some of our sports (swimming, 
running, jumping, climbing)—then they would be found to be 
good-in-themselves regardless of their uselessness. 

Few human instruments are ever discarded. We can see in 
this time of rapid transition objects which were always thought of 
as tools becoming objets d’art. One need not refer to the dead 
languages, the ‘‘pure’’ sciences, the architectural details whose 
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function is non-existent; one can take such homely instruments as 
candle light, horses, spinning wheels, and Latin diplomas. These 
are all vestigial organs which it would be foolish to justify instru- 
mentally. There is no reason for them if by ‘‘reason’’ one means 
‘‘use.’? But we enjoy preserving them regardless of their use, 
and, if the point of view of this note is correct, we enjoy preserving 
them because of their uselessness. It has become second nature 
to preserve them; their apologists speak wistfully of how bare and 
cold, how lacking in charm, how barren the world would seem if 
only useful things surrounded us. 

Our second nature, though eradicable, is no less powerful than 
our primary nature. It is in fact very difficult for a man to 
imagine people whose second natures are different from his. Those 
of us who pride ourselves on our sophistication see nothing perverse 
‘or unnatural in the Chinese custom of eating with chop-sticks 
instead of with knives and forks, but should we strike a country 
in which all people over forty were decapitated, we should find it 
very hard to say, That’s just their way of doing things, and pass 
on. Most of us find it hard to swallow some of the practices of 
the totalitarian states as just another of their little ways. One 
hundred and fifty years have sufficed to make us feel that hu- 
manitarian sentiments ought to be obeyed and that watching the 
blood spurt from African villages like unfolding roses as one 
drops bombs upon them is not the sport of decent people. 

A habit, it should be recalled, has the following traits pertinent 
to this discussion. Once established, it becomes compulsive; the 
temporal span of the total act telescopes to a minimum; it seems 
self-justified to the performer, if not to his fellows; it offers no 
proof of utility whatsoever. The compulsiveness of habit is the 
favorite theme of Sunday school teachers and other moralists. 
No matter what the final judgment of it may be, one’s immediate 
judgment is that it is inevitable, and it requires severe training 
to undo it and substitute something for it. Until one learns to dis- 
approve of it, one’s very conscience, one’s instinct, one’s taste 
compel one to perform it. When the act is useful in its origin 
and approved by one’s fellows, one’s compulsion to perform it is 
‘‘instinetive good taste.’’? The telescoping effect prevents our 
being aware of the history of our habits. So an artist who has 
learned his technique thoroughly thinks he is inspired. William 
Blake, for instance, and Delacroix, both of whom made careful 
sketches, thought that a powerful and sudden illumination pro- 
duced their work. As soon as the proper stimulus is given, the 
appropriate habitual action begins. The time elapsing between 
stimulus and response is negligible. By the time one is mature 
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one has such a stock of habits already at one’s disposal that almost 
every emergency is provided for. Were any of our undergraduates 
to be asked how and why he lives the life he so smoothly traces, 
he would stare at the questioner as at a madman. There are things 
one does and things one doesn’t do, and that is the end of the 
story. Only philosophers and other morbid people ask questions 
of life, the rest of us live it. Such people, looking on from with- 
out, may see the genesis of habits; the people who are possessed by 
them can not be expected to. 

One has only to learn to play a musical instrument or to drive 
a car to appreciate how terminal values emerge from habitual be- 
havior. The pianist who has mastered his instrument may know 
upon reflection that he has done nothing of cosmic importance, 
but he can not pretend that during the skillful performance he has 
not experienced genuine satisfaction. The terminal value of ar- 
tistry from the artist’s point of view, though frequently overlooked 
in the books on esthetics, is nevertheless real and, for the purpose 
of our present discussion, revealing. If one moves from the realm 
of artistry to that of daily life, one sees clearly—and this has been 
often pointed out by the enemies of daily life—that smooth per- 
formance is about all that is required for happiness. When the 
meals are served on time, and the daily paper arrives, and the 
children don’t squabble, and the Joneses are being kept up with, 
and the minister does not preach an upsetting sermon, all is well 
in the world. But when one of the children hears a professor 
speak of the iniquities of the present order or Mother goes to a 
play by Odets or Father loses his job, then performance is no 
longer smooth and the inherent rightness of life may be ques- 
tioned. ‘“Whatever has always been, is right,’’ is a closer ap- 
proximation to the truth than, ‘‘ Whatever is, is right.”’ And had 
one a homogeneous society in which no man’s meat was another 
man’s poison, what everyone liked he would approve of. 

Finally, we happen to know that almost anything—the ‘‘al- 
most’’ is inserted for caution’s sake—can become habitual and 
thence self-justified. Our psychiatric clinics are populated with 
people whose behavior is as compulsive as that of normal people, 
but bad. People go through pathetic and sometimes disgusting 
rituals with loving devotion; if prevented, they give all the symp- 
toms of remorse and guilt. In their case few would argue that 
the necessity of habit is any proof of its utility. A reading of 
the literature shows that psychiatrists are not agreed about the 
fixation of habit; hence it can not be concluded that anything 
whatsoever may become habitual. But we have evidence that 
deleterious action, anti-biological action, may become as habitual 
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—and therefore in the mind of the performer as good—as useful 
and healthful action. 

The point of this notice then is that the bridge between fact 
and value is erected by habit. There is probably no terminal 
value, either moral or esthetic, that has not been successfully criti- 
cized by the reason. And every attempt to establish a systematic 
value-theory in which there is a deduction of the terminal values 
will turn out to be circular. We leave the proof of this assertion 
to some logician; we are dogmatically stating it in confidence that 
it can not be refuted. Since terminal value can not be deduced 
from fact or fact from terminal value, we wished to indicate a 
non-logical relation between them. In another paper we should 
like to suggest that a similar method may show the relation between 
immediate and mediate knowledge, the former being simply 
habitual knowledge in which the temporal gap between stimulus 
and response has become closed and, though neither truer nor falser 
than the latter, has the air of necessity which attaches to all habits. 


GEORGE Boas. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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Pascal: sa vie, son qwuvre. Avec un exposé de sa philosophie. 
AnprR& Cresson. (Collection ‘‘Philosophes.’’) Paris: Félix 
Alean. 1939. 124 pp. 12 fr. 


This work belongs to the collection Philosophes published under 
the direction of Emile Bréhier. It is a simple, brief, and clear 
exposition in seventy small pages of Pascal’s life and thought, 
followed by fifty pages of his best prose. All controversial issues 
are deftly avoided, and wisely so, for here we have the essential 
Pascal. The simple treatment is perfectly wedded to the sim- 
plicity of the philosophy, with its appeal to the elect who are par- 
ticularly blessed with simplicity of spirit. 

Pascal would earnestly prove to his free-thinking friends the 
tragic error of their ways and proposed the Jansenist interpreta- 
tion of the Christian religion as the answer to all metaphysical and 
theological problems. Christianity is reasonable, since it is reason- 
able to wager that God exists; it is venerable since from the be- 
ginning of the world people have lived and believed either in the 
coming of the Messiah or in His redemption; it is amiable because 
it is a gospel of love and the elect, at least, are led into salvation; 
and finally it is true, because the miracles proclaim its truth and 
the prophecies of the Old Testament are fulfilled in the New. The 
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mixture of sordidness and glory in man and the universe are to 
be explained only through the doctrine of the Fall and the Re- 
demption. This doctrine is repugnant to reason, but since Adam 
sinned through pride, God demands of us the humiliation of 
believing the absurd. 

A genius in mathematics and physics, Pascal turned away from 
science. <A logician of no mean ability, he degraded reason, Car- 
tesian or Thomistic, in order to exalt his Jansenist faith. Through 
the sheer beauty of his prose he remains one of the most moving 
and persuasive of mystical philosophers. 

N. L. T. 


Phénoménologie unttaire: Recherches sur les propriétés générales 
de l’évolution. I. Le principe et l’équation d’évolution. II. 
Equations de prévision. Evolution infinitésimale. III. Evolu- 
tion superficielle. Champs virtuels, champs passifs. ANTONIO 
Giao. (Actualités Scientifique et Industrielles, 758, 759, 760.) 
Paris: Hermann & Cie. 1938. iii + 93 pp.; 57 pp.; 83 pp. 
71 frances. 


What the author seems to be aiming at is the development of 
a new approach to the symbolizing and handling of observations 
of physical change, more synthetic and integral than the differen- 
tial equations in usual employ. He brings forward in his early 
discussions a number of topics that promise to be philosophically 
interesting: the richness of any field of observation compared with 
the poverty of symbols, the possibility of observing on different 
levels or scales both in space and time, the possibility of rigorous 
verification, ete. The physicist must pass judgment on the value 
of the author’s technique, but the philosophical suggestions remain 
pretty largely undeveloped in the sequel. 
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Younghusband, Sir Francis: The Sum of Things. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 1939. vii+ 150 pp. $1.90. 
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The journal Erkenntnis is now being continued under the title 
The Journal of Unified Science, beginning with Volume VIII. The 
editors are Rudolf Carnap and Hans Reichenbach and the As- 
sociate Editors are Philipp Frank, Jgrgen J¢rgensen, Charles W. 
Morris, Otto Neurath, Louis Rougier, L. Susan Stebbing. 
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